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Some doubts prevailing as to the existence of 
Mines and the facilities of working them^ in the 
Eastern division t)f Hayti, or that part of the 
island formerly possessed by the Spaniards^ I 
readily comply with the solicitation of some 
gentlemen anxious to obtain correct information 
on the subject^ and proceed to furnish such par- 
ticulars as I was able to collect during my long 
residence there, to which I shall add the testi- 
mony of the best Spanish writers, and also the 
result of my own observations. 

It is well known, that when Columbus first 
landed on this interesting spot, the inhabitants 



supplied hi;n with considerable quantities of 
gold, which, he ascertained, they picked up in 
the beds of rivers, whither the rich particles were 
carried by the mountain-torrent, after being 
torn from the parent mine. It is also on public 
record, that when he arrived at Barcelona, in 
1493, he exhibited to their Catholic Majesties, 
birds, cottoni and various other curiosities, as 
the fruit of his discoveries ; but, above all, 
pieces of gold, which convinced every one that 
he had met with abundant riches. The fact is, 
that the specimens of gold he then produced, 
and his own report on the mineral riches of the 
country he had just discovered, were the chief 
inducements which led their Catholic Majesties 
to send out a second expedition, among other 
things, *^ furnished with implements for working 
the mines.'* This expedition was the basis of 
all the subsequent discoveries of the Spaniards 
in the New World, and most assuredly it was 
undertaken in search of wealth, and for the 
purpose of gratifying the avaricious spirit of 
the Spanish court. , 

The existence of precious metals, conse- 
quently, in the Eastern division of Hayti, is 
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proved by the earliest transactions of the 
Spaniards in the New World, and confirmed 
by the written evidence of the great Columbus. 
The real existence of this wealth, immediately 
after it was discovered, in fact, attracted num- 
bers of settlers from Spain, and in a very few 
years the Eastern division of St. Domingo at- 
tained a degree of opulence and splendour un- 
exampled. From public records it appears 
that, within ten years after the first settlements 
were formed, that is, from 1494 to 1504, when 
Ovando was acting as governor, no less than 
seventeen cities and towns had been built, and 
were then actually inhabited by Castilians. In 
the whole of these cities and towns, churches 
and convents were endowed, and coats of arins 
and other honors bestowed upon each by a 
royal grant, dated December 6, 1508. So 
great is now the change, that the oldest inhabi- 
tants of several of them which I visited between 
the years 1804 and 1809, have no recollection 
whatever that their ancestors once enjoyed dis- 
tinctions, of which at the time they were so 
extremely proud. 

The immense riches acquired by the first 
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settlers is also proved by the strong armaments 
early fitted out then-e for the conquest of the 
islandi^ of Cuba^ Jamaica^ Margarita and Trin- 
idad, as well as to continue the discoveries on 
the continent, the settlement of Coro, &c. 
Favored by a tnost advantageous position, rich 
mines, a fine climate and fertile soil, never was 
so large a mass of tvealth accumulated in so 
short a time, and almost as soon did it disappear. 
The causes which contributed to the decline 
of this once flourishing country are numerous ; 
but the principal one, no doubt, was the ex- 
tinction of the natives. At the close of the 
war which ended in the conquest of the island, 
a tax was imposed on the few remaining ab* 
origenes, payable every three mohths in gold by 
those who lived near the mines, and by the 
others in cotton. Unable to endure the hard- 
ships imposed upon them, the Indians revolted,, 
and endeavoured to drive away their ruthless 
invaders by starvation. They simultaneously 
destroyed the plantations within their reach 
and fled to the mountains, where numbei^s 
pcriished. The ferocious colonists pursued them 
to their fastnesses, and even trained up dogs to 
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hunt and devour them. Those who survived 
wei*e afterwards distributed in lots by Ovaudo 
among his countrymen, and, like slaves, isdm* 
pdled to work in the mines, ifrash for gbld^ or 
labour in the field. Constantly expoted to the 
unirestrained cruelty of their therdiless oppress^ 
ors, some pined away with grief, whilst others 
resorted to suicide, no longer to eUdutfe the 
indignities heaped upon them. The suall-pox 
subsequently raged among them, a disoMer 
hitherto unknown on the island, and it is asr 
seated that upwards of 200,000 datives fell 
vietiifis to its boundless fury. ^^ As soon as the 
Indians disappeared," says a modern author;, 
whdse authority I shall aft^hnrards have oc- 
casion td quote at some length, ^Hhe working 
of theniines ceased, that very same branch of 
industry that hitherto hiad, and always will be, 
the essential and readiest foundation of riches, 
the king*s fifth thereon baving annually brought 
into the royal treasury, according to Charlevoix, 
{Lib* 6) five or six millions pf francs/* . 

ITie fate of the unhappy Indians of Hayti haij 
uniformly excited horror in the breasts of those 
who have stopped to a>ntemplate it. Who can 
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help burniDg with indignation to see the demoil 
of Avarice binding that country in chains^ in 
order to rob it of its gold ? Mining, in modern 
times has^ however^ tended to concentrate popu- 
lation, introduce civilization, and diffuse riches 
in the districts in which it has been pursued. 
This is preeminently the case in New Spain, 
and it yet may prove a solace in Hayti, where 
all the necessary elements conspicuously abound. 
As soon as the working of the mines ceased 
in the Eastern division of the island, the oldest 
and richest settlers, disgusted with the ingrati- 
tude experienced by Columbus, wearied out by 
intestine dissentions, or anxious to join, new 
enterprises, hastened to abandon the spot on 
which they had accumulated their treasure. 
Some returned home, whilst others invested 
their property and enlisted themselves in the 
new armaments preparing to sail to the neighr 
bouring continent. Rodrigo de Bastidas went 
to colonize the coast of Santa Martha ; Fran* 
cisco de Montejo joined the establishments 
granted to him in Yucatan, whilst Basquez de 
Ayllon and Pamfilo Narvaez directed their 
course to Florida, and Heredia to Carthagena. 
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All these expeditions were fitted out in St'. 
Domingo, besides various other minor arma- 
ments> destined for MexicQ and Peru. 

From that moment the former splendour and 
opulence of St. Domingo disappeared, and the 
few inhabitants left behind, assisted only by a 
handful of blacks, devoted their attention to the 
cultivation of a small part of the deserted plan- 
tations, chiefly for their own subsistence, or to the 
•feeding of cattle, intended to supply their more 
industrious neighbours, the French. To this 
diy, in. every direction, the ruins of towns, 
castles, sugar-works arid dwelKng-houseis strike 
the eye,«and serve as a sad' memento of what 
this. valuable sedtion of the island once was; 
Turning from them, the contemplative mind is 
filled with admiration and astonishment on be- 
holding the grandeur nature every where dis- 
plays, even in her smallest gifts, and intuitively 
he exclaims,— to what a state of prosperity 
would not this island have been raised, had it 
only possessed the advantage of a benign 
government, assisted by industry and the arts ? 

The extended area of Hayti is intersected by 
ranges of mountains, of unequal height, stretch- 
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ing from N. to S. and from E. to W. and hi 
various parts studded with detached clusters of 
hills. MdXky of them are crowned with lofty 
forests^ and if the exterior appearance of some 
is. barren and stony, it is because they contain 
in their bowels rich mines^ or precious and use- 
ful stones. From these mountains numerous 
rivukts descend^ in every direction^ and ferti- 
lize the valleys beneath. For the last three 
centuries, scarcely have they been trodden ex- 
cept by herdsmen or runaway riegros, unless it 
is in places serving as a line of communication 
from one part of the island to another. Dur«- 
ing the above period of time, no man of science 
or practical miner has penietrated into these 
secluded recesses of nature, notwithstanding 
their organization, charaeteristics and mineral 
preppies are so worthy trf attention. 

}n the' Several journeys I have myself per- 
formed across the island, I have frequently 
stopped for hours to notice the strong indica- 
tions of mineral riches spread before me, often 
attracted by the vivid reflection of t)te sun on 
shining rocks, or astonished at the hard sub- 
stances projecting in the ravines which had 
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resisted the force of the mountain-torrent. In 
some places I noticed argillaceous schistus, 
sometimes in regular strata^ and^ at others^ in 
confased masses^ projecting considerably above 
the surface. Frequently irr^fular quartzose 
veins^ ferru^nous accumulations^ mixed with 
pyrites^ or quartz pebbles^ of all sizes and 
shapes^ wei-e shewn to txxe by my guides, un- 
conscious of what Ibey were, and who had only 
noticed them as strS^ing varieties in the general 
appearance of the snrfaceJ . 4 

In the neighbourhood of Santiago^ Cotuy and 
La Vega^ the mountains possess peculiar in- 
terest. In these three placed I purchased spe- 
cimens of yellow crystal, white sapphires, cor- 
ndians^ jaspars and agates, as well as of con- 
glomerate masses^ sometimes pudding-stone^ 
cemented by ferruginous matter and enveloping 
grains of go]d« For several years I purchased 
natural curiosities at the city of Santo Domingo, 
brought to me by the natives from wious pants 
of the island, and at length had amassed an inter- 
esting little ^abinet^ in which were several neat 
specimens of silver ore, with portions of the 
matrix adhering to some of them. When at- 
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tending the expedition under General Carmi- 
chael which led to the expulsion of the French 
from the Spanish part of the island in 1809^ 
the trunks containing these specimens were lost 
in the Lark Sloop of War^ Captain Nicholas^ 
which foundered on the coast in a dreadful 
hurricane. 

Between the principal ranges of mountains^ 
large valleys^ or rather plains^ extend^ covered 
with luxuriant grass^ on which thickets only 
are seen where a spring gushes forth^ or a ri- 
vulet winds its chequered course. Some of 
these valleys are extremely picturesque^ and, 
being perfectly level, with the aid of a few light 
bridges, wheel carriages can travel over them 
almost from the sea-side to the mountain's 
base, at least this- is the case in most .parts. 
The valley of La Vega Real, on the N. side of 
the island, extends from the bay of Samana 
nearly as far as Cape Henry, for a consider.'able 
distance following the course of the river called 
Great Yaque. Its length is at least 100 leagues, 
on an average width of 10. It is watered by 
numerous streams, and its beauty and coolness 
excited the admiration of Columbus and the 
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Spaniards/ who first penetrated into the island 
from Isabella. On the other side of the river 
Camu^ there is another plain^ 30 leagues long, 
with a proportionate width, called El Despo- 
hlado de Santiago, and extending to the river 
Daxabon. To the W. of the capital is the 
valley of Bani, stretching from the river Nisao 
as far as Ocoa Bay, and followed by those of 
Azua, San Juan, or the ancient Maguana, and 
divided from that of Santo Thome by the river 
Neyva. Beyond the latter is a plmn called 
Oceanoy from its immense extent and level ap- 
pearance. Besides these, there are the valleys 
of Hincha^ Guaba and many oth^r smaller 
ones, in the same direction, of minor import- 
ance. To the East of the capital^ immense 
plains extend nearly as far as Higuey, and 
these are succeeded by others stretching to- 
wards the bay of Samana. 
• The peculiar organization of the island is 
such as to afford a variety of climates. In the 
valley of Costanza, belonging to the jurisdiction 
of La Vega, the temperature of the air is so 
cool, that in the hottest season of the year, 
meat is preserved there for four or five days. 
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On the summits of the surrounding heights^ a 
hoar frost appears on the ground at sun-rise^ 
during the whole year^ and the herdsmen who 
sometimes ascend them^ always sleep round a 
blazing fire* For a month together^ in some of 
the interior parts of the island^ although dressed^ 
I have been obliged to sleep in my hammock 
with a large coat wrapped round me^ and some- 
times with a fire at a short distance. It Is in 
the towns on the coast where the extreme heats 
ate felt, and when crowded by Europeans, 
regardless of their health, exposed to the dews^ 
or indulging in fruits and strong liquors of an 
unwholesome kind, disorders necessarily ensue 
and spread rapidly. 

Charlevoix (Lib. 1, Chap. 9) speaking of the 
climate observes " tbat the ancient islanders 
enjoyed good health and lived a long time. 
The negros,*' adds he, " are strong and ro- 
bust, as well as the Spaniards established there 
for the two last centuries. It is not uncommon 
to see persons upwards of 100 years of age." 
This certainly isi a fact. In the valley of San 
Juan, one of the most delicious and healthy spots 
on the island^ and where the inhabitants are 
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particularly robust and tall, I saw several men 
and women 95 and 98 years of age, and in 
excellent preservation. The natives are ex- 
tremely frugal, and when properly encouraged, 
go through a great deal of laborious work. As 
wood-cutters they are unequalled, and certainly 
this is the hardest task to which men can apply 
their strength, in any country. They fell and cut 
the lignum-vitee, fustic, logwood, mahogany 
and other hard woods with which the island 
abounds. Cattle are also plentiful, and game 
extremely abundant. 

The fact is, that no section of the New World 
possesses so many facilities for undertaking 
works on a large scale, as the Eastern division 
of Hayti, if judicious plans are only adopted. 
It would be a disagreeable task to compare 
these facilities with those of other portions of 
South America, where mining operations have, 
or are to be, undertaken ; but the advantages 
of geographical situation, distance from Europe, 
and easy access to those places where mineral 
riches are known to exist, cannot fail to strike 
the most superficial observer. In four days the 
traveller reaches the central point of La Vega, 
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whether starting from the N. or S. *ide of the ^ 
island. 

It therefore only remains for me to convey 
such information on the existence of mines as I 
have myself been able to obtain^ and I do per- 
form the task^ fearless of contradiction. I 
pursued my researches in the Eastern division 
of Hayti for several years, and when the city of 
Santo Domingo surrendered to the British in 
July, 1809, from the official situation I then 
held, the archives left behind by the Spaniards 
and French were at my diposal for several 
months. 

In writing on this subject, however, there is 
no information so complete, a^d no modern 
authority I can quote so respectable as that of 
Don Antonio Sanchez Valverde, a native of the 
island, connected with the first families in it, 
and late Dean of the Cathedral Church of the 
city of Santo Domingo. He himself states, "that 
he expended eighteen years in preparing ma- 
terials for a correct history of Hispanola, be- 
sides having the advantage of his father*s 
papers, who had employed many more in the 
same pursuit." This projected work was never 
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published^ and having som^ reason to think that 
the original MS. was in Spain^ in my late visit 
to Madrid^ in 1823^ I used every effort to find 
it out ; but was unsuccessful. I^ however^ met 
with a printed extract from it^ drawn up and 
published in 1785^ for the use of the Spanish 
government^ and from it I proceed to take the 
following particulars. 

" To convey a correct idea of all the kinds of 
mines found in Santo Domingo and point out 
the places in which they are situated^ would be 
impossible^ as many have not hitherto been 
discovered^ and even of others^ worked in early 
times^ the recollection is now entirely l^st 
The island still contains ranges, of mountains 
and forests^ hitheito trodden only by hunters or 
run-away slaves ; many of them^ without in- 
curring the charge of rashness^ it may be said^ 
were never trodden by the foot of man. Much^ 
consequ^itly^ remmns yet to be explored^ as 
well in the vegetable^ as the mineral^ kingdom. 
Father Charlevoix does not hesitate to affirm^ 
that in this respect^ the island contains all the 
kinds of fossils nature elsewhere produces. As 
far as regards gold^ the same writer asserts^ 
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(Lib. 1) that tliere is no island in the world 
where such fine and rich mines of this metal 
have been found.*' 

"We have there/' addsValverde, "the minesof 
La Buena Venltira, (Good Luck) 8 leagues from 
the capital^ situated near the old town of Bonao. 
There was found that singular grain mentioned 
by ancient writers, especially Oviedo, who says 
that it weighed 3600 pesos of gold, besides 
others of an extraordinaiy size, although in- 
ferior to the above. At a place called Santa 
Rosa, many poor people still continue washing 
for gold, the standard of which is equal to 23^ 
carats. In the Assay Office^ at Madrid, in the 
year 1764, enquiries were made respecting a 
pair of buckles, the gold of which was obtained 
' here, and the master declared he had never seen 
' any of so excellent a quality. Some persons 
have thought that it comes from supei*ficial 
mines; but they are mistaken. The waters 
bring to the river these grains, which are de- 
' tached from the great mine, worked at the 
commencement of the colony. The old bore 
of this mine, broken in, is still visible, and 
mining implements were taken out of it by a 
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ctergyman, named Don Jacobo Cienfuegos and 
others^ who, in the year 1750, were desirous of 
working it ; but in, consequence of the death of 
the ecclesiastic above-mentioned, who was con- 
sidered as ^intelligent in this respect, the; rest 
abandoned the project." 

^' Of the^e mines Charlevoix states as follows : 
That Columbus having obtained information 
from some particular Caci^es, that in a certain 
part to the S. there were extremely abundant 
mines of gold, he wished, before his departure 
for Europe, to ascertain the truth, and for this 
pur|)ose sent thither Francisco Garay and 
Miguel Diaz> with a good escort, whom the 
Caciques furnished with guides. Oaray and 
Diaz caused themselves to be conducted as far 

s 

as the river Hayna, into which they had been 
told many rivulets discharged a quantity of 
gold, mingled with their waters. They found 
that this was true, and having caused the 
ground to be dug in several places, they saw ^in 
all quantities of grains of gold, samples of 
which they carried to the Admiral. Columbus 
subsequently gave orders for a fort to be built 
there, called San Christoval, which name was 
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afterwards given to the mines worked in the 
neighbourhood^ and from irtience immmiBe 
treasures were obtained/* 

80 far Valverde on the gold mines to the 
W. of the city of Santo Domingo. To this 
testimony I can add. that 'I once spetit a week 
in this neighbourhood and saw women washing 
the sediment ^of the rivulets in calabashes^ by 
which pix)eess they obtained particles of gold> 
according to their luck^ ores they termed it^ 
in proportion m they enjoyed the patronage of 
the yirgin. I purchased several ounces on the 
spot^ which I broi^t over ^to England^ and 
gave portions of it to my friends^ and 
among tbem to t\k late Lord Sheffield. I 'had 
an opportunity of ccmiparing these grains with 
the gold-^ust brought from Brazil^ and found 
they deserved l^e distinction here made^ the 
particles of tlie former bdng so much larger 
than those of the laJtter* Some of them re- 
sembkd a small diied pea^ idthough not so 
regular in shape. Th^ bore the evident marks 
of the acfion of the wisters. I had previously 
purchased several pounds at the city^ brouglitt 
thither from various ^rts of the island. I 
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iM^ver saw bo many interesting indications of 
minei'al wealtb^ as I witnessed amon^ the 
head-waters of the river Hayna» The little 
washing carried on^ is> hoj^ever^ reserved to the 
women-^I never saw a man employed in it. 
The process is exactly the same as the one used 
by the Indians when firat discovered^ without 
the smallest improvement. The quantity of 
gold now obtained in the island cannot be 
ascertained^ as no government duty is exacted 
upon it> and indeed if there was^ it would be 
easily eluded. The successfol washers usually 
sell it in small quantities to the nearest gold-^ 
smiths^ of whom numbers are to be met with 
in every town. It is also collected by th^ 
pedlars who travel about the country. The 
Dutch^ from Curacoa, formerly obtained some 
quantities of it^ in exchange for goods. A 
lai^ portion^ however, must annually be con- 
sumed in the island, for there is scarcely a 
mulatto girl having the. smallest pretensions to 
notice, who does not load her ears with rings 
an ounce in weight, resembling a pair of small 
cymbals ; anc^ it is curious to see the men, on 
a holiday^ with immense massive buckles of 
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gold^ fai^tened te shoes no one here would pick 
up in the streets. The women wear necklaces 
and carry about with them rosaries^ the beads 
of which are of solid gold. The churches con- 
tained numerous golden ornaments and sacred 
utensils, at the time the French obtained pos- 
session of the Spanish part of the island ; but 
they collected them under pretence of prevent- 
ing them from falling into the hands of the 
revolted blacksi 

The discovery and fate of ^e noted grain of 
gold, above alluded to by Valverd6, are curious. 
It was found one morning by an Indian woman 
serving in the mines of San Christoval and be- 
longing to Francisco Garay and Miguel Diaz, 
the original discoverers. Garay hearing the 
woman scream out, hastened to the spot where 
she stood motionless, and was equally aston- 
ished at the magnificent production before him. 
Filled with joy, he had a sucking pig served up 
oh the flat part of the grain, and when regaling 
his friends, he observed, thai their Catholic 
Majesties had never dined off so rich a dish. It 
weighed 3600 pesos or escudos* of gold, and the 

* From the best informatioii I have been able to obtain from at\ 
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goldsmiths who examined it l?y order of governor 
BobadiUa^ in order that it might be taken on 
account of their Majesties^ stated in thHr report 
that ^^ scarcely 300 escudos would be lost in the 
meltings for although some small veins of ad- 
herent rock were to be seen, they were specks 
of small moment, which in time would have 
been worn away by the action of the waters." 
Herrera says that this grain of gold was as 
large as one of the loaves made at Alcala in 
Spain. It was embarked on board one of the 
ve^els belonging to the fleet, at the time ready 
to sail for Europe, and lost off the East end of 
the island, on entering the Mona Passage. It 
will be remembered that Columbus, in his 
fourth voyage, appeared before the city of Santo 
Domingo, and requested permission to enter 
and refit. Ovando, who, in the mean time, had 
superceded Bobadilla, in the true spirit of ven- 
geance sorNrelentlessly pursued against the im- 
mortal discoverer of the New World, refused 
him shelter, although he had foretold that a 

intelligent Spanisli Merchant, the weight of this grain, calculating he 
data before him, was about 25 ^bs. or 2^ oz. At j^. 16s. per 02, its 
intrinsic value was, consequently, ;S855, 19s ; but, as a curiosity, it was 
worth considerably more. < 
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dreadful stoim was at band, and urgently 
advised him to detain the fleet about to weigh 
anchor for Europe. The rash governor dis- 
regarded the admiraVs advice, the fleist sailed, 
and was overtaken by one of those dreadful 
gales which sometimes sweep the West Indian 
seas. Out of thirty-one vessels twenty were 
lost, and on board of them were Bobadilla, 
Roldan, and most of Columbus* enemies. Then 
also perished the renowned grain of gold, above 
described. Alluding to this event, Charlevoix 
exclaims, — ** Never did the ocean beft>re receive 
into its bosom so many riches at once.*' Besides 
the noted^ graiu, two millions and a half of 
dollars in gold were also swallowed up by the 
tempest. 

*' The town of Cotuy,*' says Valverde, « higher 
np towards the N. was formerly called Of ike 
Miners^ because within its jurisdiction there 
are, and were at that time worked, rich mines 
of gold. In the range of rugged mountains 
called Maytnofiy near a rivulet of the same 
name, in our own days a mo^t abundant copper 
mine has been worked, the ore of which is of 
so rich a quality, that I am assured it yieids & 
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per cent of gold when refined. Not fep from 
this range there is another^ called La Esmeralda, 
in consequence of its containing precious stones 
of this class.** 

^^ The famous mines of Cibao^ renowned for 
their abundance> as well as rich on account of 
the quafity of goM obtained from them^ were 
known at the very cX)mmencement of the dis- 
eovery^ and famished the first gold presented 
by the Admiral to their Catholic Majesties. 
These mines are situated on the N. side of the 
island^ neir a river, by storae persons called 
Jardco, and by others Cibaa In the first years 
they are known to have yielded a large quantity 
of gold, without the aid of any other process 
than that of melting. The mountain rianges 
which divide the valley of Costetnzeiy situated in 
the juiisdiction of La Vega, and at present the 
pxt^rty of Don Melchor Suriel, it is ascertained, 
are all auriferous, and so abundant, that being 
forced from its matrix, the gold is seen running 
in sands and grsuns along the gullies and nvu- 
lets opened on th^ declivities. Two days 
journey from Santiago, at a place called Lenf 
Mesitasy near the head waters of the Rio Verde^ 
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as well as in the whdie of that neighbourhood^ 
ia ancient times^ a great deal of superficial gold 
was obtained by washing, brought from most 
copious mines, which were never properly, 
explored." 

" On this snhject/* adds Valverde, " I shall 
c<^y the testimony of Father Charlevoix, Lib. 
12, Verb. Richesses de ce quattier. Mr. Butet 
confirms what I have already frequently smd, 
viz. that the river Yaque bears among its sands 
a quantity of grains of the most pure gold. He 
adds, that in 1708, one was found there weigh- 
ing 9 ounces, and sold, to an English captsdn 
for 140 dollars. Usually they are the size of a 
pin's head, flattened, or of a small dried pea. 
Mr. Butet also states that a mulatto shewed 
him a plate of extremely fine silver, made from 
the fragments of a mine found in one of the 
mountmns near Puerto de Plata (Silver Port) ; 
adding, that generally speaking the whole 
country round Santiago is filled with most 
abundant mines of gold and silver, as well as 
of copper ; that he was informed by a resident 
of the latter city, named Juan de Burgos, that 
on the margins of a rivulet, called Rio Verdcy 
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there was a gold mine^ the principal vein, on 
which he had himself worked, being 3 inches in 
circumference, of an extremely massive and 
pure gold, divested of any mixture of ext^aneous 
matteir ; that the Rio Verde carries along with 
it a prodigious quantity of grains of gold, 
mixed with its sands ; that Don Francisco de 
Luna, a magistrate of La Vega, having learnt 
that the Spaniards had opened many mines 
along the margins of this rivulet, he proceeded 
on to visit them, and was desirous of seizing 
them in the name of the King; but meeting 
with great opposition on the part of the pro- 
prietors, he desisted, and sent over a report 
thereon to Spain, whence an order was for- 
warded to the President of Santo Domingo, to 
have the whole of the mines in the island 
blocked up, with which mandate he complied 
in the most rigorous manner,'* Sa far Valverde 
and the authorities he himself quotes. 

The districts of La Vega, Cotuy and Santi- 
ago, I myself consider as the most interesting 
positions for mining. in the whole idland, as well 
on account of the mineral riches they contain, 
as the grrat facilities with which they abound. , 
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The clinmte is particularly favorable^ aidd pro- 
visions abundant The iatervening plains 
render the access to the mountains^ for even 
heavy loads^ quick and easy. The inhabitants 
abo are hardy, athletic and laborious, accus- 
tomed to privations of every kind. The popu* 
lation in and round Santiago is estimated at 
26,000, and in the woods and on the declivities of 
the mountains, many inhabitants live by hunt- 
ing, chiefly the wild hog, in a secluded manner, 
similar to the primitive Indians, without going 
to the town more than once a year. Tjieir 
wants being suj^lied, they seem to have no 
other earthly care. On the line of road I have 
myself travelled, I was astonished at their 
apathy, surrounded, as they are, by every thing 
that can be imagined grand and rich in nature. 
Instead of taking repose, I have frequently 
spent whole nights in conversation with those I 
saw distinguished above the rest for their intel- 
Ugence, and when I have asked them why they 
did not devote their time to mining pursuits, 
they have uniformly answered me-^what can 
poor miserable wretches like ourselves do in 
works requiring the combinations of art ? — ^we 
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have no implements^ and live in detached and 
isolated clan3^ without any head or encourage* 
ment. 

At l^a Vega I saw two emeralds in the roughs 
in the hapds of a goldsmith^ who referred me 
to their owner* He assured me they were found 
in the neighbourhood. I have frequently seen 
these and other precious stones on the necks of 
females^ and when asked where they came from^ 
they have ingenuously told me they belonged to 
their grandmothers« but the family tradition 
WBB, that they were picked up in the island. 
This country no doubt will amply repay those 
who explore it^ and my impression is, and 
always has been^ that when the mineral riches 
of South America are exhausted^ this particular 
spot^ the first discovered and the first abandoned, 
will again become the resort of adventurers in 
search of mineral wealth. 

" On the Southern side," continues Valverde, 
^^ are the fertile mines of Guava, and the mineral 
ridge called Rubio, (Red) highly auriferous. On 
the latter, some private individuals have clan- 
destinely enriched themselves, by only thdr 
own labour and that of a negro or two, not to 
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be discovered, and without the aid of skill or 
the necessary implements. When I say the 
Southern part, it is to be understood speaking 
of the great cordillera that runs from £. to W. ; 
the district of Guava however is well known, 
being situated in the interior of the island, and, 
as it were, the very navel of it." 

^^ In the prolonged mountainous ridges of 
Maniel, or Baoruco, on the Southern coast, 
between the Bay of Neyva and the river Peder- 
nakSi heights of considerable elevation and 
excellent temperature, much grained gold has 
been, collected, and the rivulets and water- 
courses descending from them, bear away a 
large quantity of spangles and sands of this 
precious metal. Tlie riches these mountain- 
ranges inclose are not known^ as they have 
never been inhabited, serving only as an asylum 
for fugitive negros. The same is the case with 
the rivulets descending from the Macabon and 
others, in the jurisdiction of Santiago, which 
flo^v into the Yaque from both sides of the 
mountains, all of which carry gold along with 
them, brought down from the heights above 
mentioned. These mines have never yet been 
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explored, some private individuals only having 
secretly availed themselves of such farticles of 
metal as were visible/' 

" Gold, however/* proceeds Valverde, "is not 
the only metal produced in abundance in the 
island. Many mines of silver are also to be 
seen, one of which, formerly worked and now 
fallen in, is situated a day's journey from La 
Vega, at a place called Garabacoa. Twelve 
leagues from Santiago, on the Northern side, 
in the rivulet of Obispo, at a place called 
Piedrasj as well also as at Ptierto de Plata, within 
a circuit of 6 or 8 leagues, many mines of the 
same metal are to be found, specimens from 
which, by order of Roque Galindo, chief ma- 
gistrate of Santiago, were smelted and assayed 
towards the close of last century. On the 
Western side, at a place called Tanct, there is 
such an abundance of the same metal, that this 
spot has been considered richer than Potosi. 
At Yasica, twelve leagues from Santiago, on the 
margin of the river, there is also another silver 
ridge." 

" Near the banks of the Hayna, on the estate 
of Gamboa and Guayabal, now belonging to 
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Don Casimiro Bello^ there is another extremely 
rich mine^of silver, on which works were re- 
cently commenced; button account of its hay- 
ing faUen in and crushed 16 slaves^ it was left 
abandoned in that state. Near the same spot^ 
and between the pasture-grounds^ called La 
Cruz and San Mtgueh there is another silver 
mine.'* 

*^ Travelling from Santiago to Higuey^ in 
the district of Seybo and on the heights border- 
ing on the main road^ a mine of tin, mixed 
inth -silver, has been tried, which at a greater 
depth will no doubt prove richer. In the 
jurisdiction of the town of Higuey, there is 
another extremely abundant one^ which was 
worked by the Indians. 

"In Sierra Prieia (Black Ridge) 7 or 8 
leagues from the capital^ there is a large mine 
of iron, and no doubt in the recesses of these 
heights other minerals may be found. Follow- 
ing the same range of mountains towards 
Cotuy, this metal is discovered of a better 
quality, and with the facility of embarking it 
on the river Yuna/' 

" Quioksilyer is found in several places^ prin- 
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cipally near the head-waters of the Yaqiie, in 
the jurisdiction of Santiago. It is also met 
with at a short distance from the goM mines of 
Cibao. In the jurisdiction o( Santo Domingo^ 
after crossing the river Haytia^ along the main 
road leading to San Christoval^ on the right- 
hand and at a place called Vale^quiUo^ there is 
a naked ridge of mountains, containing quick- 
silver." 

" In the copper mines of Maymon, an excel- 
lent blue colour is obtained^ and also a species 
of chalky used for gilding. Near this place also 
are two mines of loadstone.'' 

^* In shorty jasper of all colours, porphyry, 
alabaster, and other excellent stones, are among 
the frequent productions of the island, as well 
as diamonds, found among the flints seen in the 
"jurisdictions of San Juan, Banica and GuavsL 
Gypsum abounds in B^ni, Puerto de Plata and 
Neyva. Talc is common in the jurisdiction of 
Azua and other places. Besides the saltpans 
on the coast, there is a large mountain of rock- 
' salt in the neighbourhood of Neyva, which, in- 
dependent of its being good for culinary and 
medicinal purposes, possesses the advantage of 
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reproduction. I again repeat^ that in the class 
of fossils^ the island produces every thing esti- 
mable and useful which nature had bestowed 
upon man^ and that still much remains to be 
disco vered, the country being hitherto neg- 
lected through a want of industry and interest.*' 
*^ We shall conclude," continues Valverde, 
^* what relates to the mineral branchy by quoting 
two authorities. The first is, that of Don Juan 
Nieto y Balcarcel, who, in conformity to a 
royal order, issued on the 13th of August^ 1694, 
proceeded to visit the mines of the island, and 
after pointing out many of those which we have 
> ourselves enumerated, he closes his report to 
the king by saying, ^ that |;bere is scarcely any 
place in it. Where by washing a heap of earth 
some.. particles of gold will not be found. 
Within the city itself, any one who wishes may 
satisfy himsdf on this point, as^ in the season 
of the heavy rwns,. the little tt^QS and poor 
people dtgiboJfes in the 8t)*eaml^ts where the 
sediment precipitates, and by washing .this in 
their calabash^, they obtain small spangles 
and sands of gold/ '' 
'' The second is the authority of the historian 
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Herrera (Dec. 1, Lib. 6, Cap. 18) who asserts^ 
that in Santo Domingo four sineltings of gold 
took place every year, two at the towb of La 
Buena Ventura^ 8 le/igued from the capital, 
where the ore extracted from the old and new 
mines in that district was smelted ; anil two at 
the city of La Vega, whither the metal obtained 
in the neighbourhood was conveyed, in ia 
Bwsna Ventura, from 225 to 230,000 dollars in 
gold were smelted annually, and at La Vega 
230 and sometimes 240,000, so that it may be 
estimated that the island then yielded 460,000 
dollars in gold per annum. It is however proper 
to remark,"^^ says Valverde, " first, that the 
smeltings above alluded to, only embraced two 
small districts ; secondly, that, in those times, 
the science of preparing metals was extremely 
confined and the loss in smelting them, con- 
sequently, great ; thirdly, that pmate indi- 
viduals secreted a large portion of what they 
obtained, and, finally, that in the above sum 
the gold collected in grains is not included, and 
the value of this, as testified by Ovi'edo in 
several places, must have amounted to many 
thousands/' 
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HeiTcra obsei^ves, that the above return cor- 
responded to the early part of Ovando's govern- 
ment; consequently, to the years 1602, or 1504, 
after which period the working of the mines 
gradually declined, to such a degree, that in 
1531, the fifth on the gold sent over to the 
Emperor Charles V. did not exceed 10,000 
dollars, to which were added 50 celermines or 
pecks of pearls. If the basis established in 
note page 22 is correct, 460,000 dollars in gold 
would be equal to 56109,250, which amount 
however can be taken in no other point of view 
than as the known return of the gold obtained 
in the mines made to the government, exclusive 
of what was smuggled, and this evidently must 
have amounted to as much more. Yet even 
this return is by no means incomsiderable, com- 
pared with the other gold districts in South 
America, when it is considered, that the gold 
coined, IB. Chili in 1790, according to Humboldt 
(Liv. iv. chap, xi.) did not exceed 721,000 
dollars ; and in Peru, in 1797, 583,724 ; and 
in 1801, 328,051 dollars. The mines of Hayti 
were worked no Ipnger than for a period of 
about ten years, that is, only as long as the 
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Indians lasted and till the principal inhabitants 
went away in search of new conquests ; but, if 
they had been continued to the present day, 
with the aid of modern science, to what a pitch 
would they not have attained ? 

" Had the Admiral," exclaims Valverde, 
*^ been less fortunate in discovering, or Cortez 
and Pizarro less successful in conquering, so 
that their discoveries and conquests had ter- 
minated in our island, the Cibao of Hayti 
would then have been the Cipango Columbus 
imagined to himself, for, in that case, Spain 
would have 'united her strength and industry 
on that point — she would have settled and cul- 
tivated it T 

Valvcrde*s object avowedly was to call the 
attention of the Spanish government to the 
neglected state of his native and beloved island, 
and, for this purpose, it seems he performed a 
voyage to Spain. ^ He was anxious that the 
working of the mines should be resumed, and 
on this subject, as well as the unfounded preju- 
dices prevailing in Europe respecting the un- 
healthiness of this kind of labour he states as 
follows. 
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" If the mines of Hayti* yielded so profusely 
at the commencement, and when such a revo- 
lution was created in Europe by the discovery 
of America^ why ought we to doubt, if the 
working of them now is resumed^ that they will 
afford as large an income as that derived by 
agriculture from the French colony in the sam^ 
island ? Can it be supposed that their rich 
veins were exhausted by the scanty works 
scarqely commenced in them ? Most assuredly 
no. Neither were they exhausted^ nor were 
they bored so deep as now to require a heavier 
expence tq reopen and work them^ than that 
laid out upon them at the commencement. The 
chief expence to be incurred is^ a stock of 
negrosy as a substitute for the Indians^ by whom 
they were then wrought. Negros. or other 
workmen must be obtained ^ yet to establish a 
sugar or coffee plantation, a much greater dis- 
bursement proportionably would be requisite.'* 
, " Even if it could be supposed that the old 
mines are exhausted^ or that the ore is now at so 
great a depth that the produce would not cover 
the expences, which is by no means the case, 
are there not many other veins, as well of gold 
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las of silver^ independent of copper, iron^ &Ca 
\irhieli were not even approached by the first 
settlers, and most assuredly never since wi^ught? 
Th^ most that has been done is to ascertain 
their position, and some few particulars res- 
pecting them. Yet the little knowledge we 
hav^-of them, is derived only from visible signs 
of'theirridnes, or from their several branches 
having been pointed out by the waters con- 
timially forcing detached particles over the sur- 
face of the ground to more frequented places^ 
How many are there^ no^ doubt, in our own 
dajTS) of which even the small^t indications 
have not been seen, owing to thdr being liitu- 
ated tn recesses, hitherto trodden by no orib, or 
whene lonly the hunter pursues his game." 

^^Iv never can be brought to believe that 
miiiin^'ia},£iftnto Bomingo is more unhealthy 
than t>thee labour. On this subject, an:d from 
praqtioal knowledge, I can state, that about 
the year 1747, Don Gregorio Alvarez Traviesoy: 
Mritfaa company of six persons^ began to work' 
the copper mines of MaymoUj in the juiisdiction 
of Cottiy, and §w ,the space of .more than three 
years that my fether ooatiaued a meniberofithia 
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company^ one of which he spent on the very 
spol^ not (me negro died^ nor wa&any renmrk-' 
able disorder experienced ; on the contrary, all 
were extremely robust. I do not doubt that 
this was in some measure owing to the salubfity 
of the place and the goodness of the waters;, 
but these advantages would not have counter"- 
acted the malign influence of the mines^if any 
such had really existed.** 

^^ I am not ignorant of the maxim/ so often 
repeated — that the best mine is the . cultivatioD 
of the soil. Let this ma^m be esteemed as they 
like/ by 6ther nations whose territories cannot 
boast the abundance of gold and silver with 
which Providence has feivored us. )lliey do 
right to. console themselves in this manner for 
the loss of a b^tiefit^ the advantage of: wiiich 
in their own consciences they must acknovdedge.^ 
We ought to work our mines whereyeriwe find 
them, as affording an inestimable treasure ; as 
a balsamic blood that invigorates the body of 
bur monarchy ; as a spirit that str^gthens it 
against its enemies ; as a dowry envied by 
other nations ; and^ in i$hort, ai an universal 
means of drawing to vm every thing necessary,. 
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us6ftil and delicioUis #e ilAhd in need of. The 
mines were the first basie on which the ancient . 

. opulence of Hispafiola Was foundM. Their 
posseanon placed its conquerors in a state td 
prosecute their discoveiies and possess them- 

. selves of die opposite c&nttnenty to the North and 
. South. With thibir riches the tnbthfei^'COttiitry 
wais asslital, from the- earliest days of the dis^ 
Govery^ fao^sum^ ba^ng been i^ent iatcrosis the 
Atlantic. In the prasent depressed stiate of the 
island^ nothing can so powerfiiliy and so quickly 
contribute! td its re-^tablishmedt^ as sm effort 
to extract this precioua substance which at 
prtoeotiiy uselessly hidden ki its bosom^ and 
okice withdrawn^ it will serve to enc€fur%e^ re-' 
eMabSsh and rafeeihe island^ in such a manner^ 
that Spain iflil glory in holding it as her own^ and 
in hating distinguished it with her own name.** 
Thus did the enlightened and patriotic Val- 
verde address himself to his government^ sub- 
sequently his countrymen, in the year 1785. 
" To undertake this most important work,*' 
adds he, " fewer negros are required than for 
the planting of sugar-cane, indigo, coffee or cot- 
ton. In order, however, to avoid the injuries 
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expmtnce^ in oar own daya^ by pecsons who 
h^ire ,de¥oted> tbeniAelves to the working. of 
WfOff, or any others tjhat may eventnally arisc^ 
it, wooU \>e sidviffajble that a royal ocder^iihorid 
be unnaed^ to aptboiaze theaendii^ oyer of two 
op; tH^rcie able mafter-mfnca^y fbr the ^arpow of 
keq^f^a v^gistev oC tfa&moAt.iisefiil mines ^if' 
eafi\\ qpQtal, examiniwg thwe wUdi^ may he 
herfafi«r 4eB0UA«ed by private. indsvidaahi^ as 
w^} a^ tcaphing the least< exyensve and most 
productive i^ethod of workings aocoiding to 
t)^,1iatpre,<^^h nune. It would abo be. ad- 
v)sal^ toy,se94 py^i* ^ peremptory order to the' 
CfqvenfffFB and High Courts of Justice^neMPtO; 
ajiqw apy sii^kiodividuftl to; open atadne^ and 
to. see. tba^t this is done by .CoiApa<iics,iieE not^ 
lew tha^ four persons each. By this precautions 
great ad^ranlages . wo.uld be secured ; &rtt> in 
case the, expected profit should not be realized, 
the consequent loss would be distributed amrag 
several, and no one thereby ruined ; secondly, 
in the contrary case of a successful result, the 
pro^t would be divided among many, when 
more would be found capable and ready to 
undertake fresh enterprises./' 
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A plan similar, to the one suggested by 
Valverde, has; at length been adopted by the 
Haytien Government, now ,in quiet possession 
of the whole isjiand, and I proce^4 to give an 
outline of itj froip a personal. examination of 
the corresponding papers. 

An exclusive authority, dated 22od of March, 
1825, has been given by the government of 
Hayti, through the medium of a Company, for 
the working of minei^. in the i$la^(l» ^^ ^be fol- 
lowing terms : 

First — They allow the introduction ^ all articles 
necessary for mining and ih^ subsistence 
of miners, free of duty. (In other 
cases tlui; duty is ^ok less than 12§ 
per ceut on all imports. 
Secondly. — They permit the cutttuatian ofjland . 
by the labourers employ sd, free ef4uty^ 
(This duty is not less than 10 per 
cent.) 
Thirdly. — The exportation of the produce of 
the mines free of duty. (This duty in 
other cases is not less than 15 per 
cent) 
Fourthly.— *7%£y bind themselves to put the 
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agents of the Company in possession of 
such information as they poshesSy or 
hereafter niay obtain^ respecting the 
mining districts; and should any mine 
or mines be situated or hereafter dtV 
covered on the lands claimed by indtdd- 
ualsy the government further bind them- 
selves^ at their own expenccy to compensate 
any such individuals^ and to put t/te 
agents of the Company in quiet possession 
thereof— free of all charges. 
Fifthly, — They further of er full protection to 
persons and property ^ and the remune- 
ration they are to receive is an equitable 
proportion of the produce of the mines. 
This grant is absolute^ or rather dependent 
only on the condition of the enterprise being 
undertaken by a Company. This has been done^ 
and the advantages of the scheme^ even com- 
pared with the best projected for South America^ 
must be evident After the testimonies here 
adduced^ the elements^ as well as the facilities 
for mining with success in the Eastern division 
of Hayti^ cannot be doubted. The value of the 
grant above alluded to is greatly enhanced by 
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the recent acknowledgmentof tfaelsdependence 
of H^yti on the part of France. Nothing but 
a cold and narrow-*minded -f>olicy could have 
hitherto withheld this acknowledgment and 
counteracted that sympathy and those tenden- 
cies to peace and amity^ w:hich derive their in« 
fluence from natural and sodal causes. During 
a long period of time; the French carried on in 
Hayti 9 warfare that could be ccmsidered in no 
other point of view^ than as an miceasing vio- 
lation of the laws and usages of civilized 
nations— as an outrage against social order and 
the dictates of humanity— a barbarous waiikre^ 
in short attributable, to the system^, and not to 
the incidents of the contest in which they were 
engaged. 

No other atonement therefore waslefttfae French 
than the one they have just made, for, roused by 
a strong and poignant sense of national wrongs, 
Haytien patriots rose up in thdr country^s cause — 
men actuated by no sordid views — ^no selfish am- 
bition armed them for the fight, nor were they 
goaded on by the will of a petty tyrant or su- 
perior lord and master— -they fought not for 
blood nor for conquest— they contended in 
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suppwt^f the imintitable prindples of justice 
and title cYerlastitig rights of man. A love of 
mankind; a noble senst of their own condition^ 
and the common wrongs of their fellow- 
suffisrers^ presetted to their imaginations a rich 
boton whicfi they resolved to transmit to their 
piemterity^ or die in the conflict. 

Awfttl were the odds against them. A haughty, 
proud and imperious enemy, in possession of 
their ports^ amd armed at all points — an enemy 
rich in naval and military resources^ possessinjg 
a ^large and well disciplined army/ with ex- 
perienced and able commanders, resorthig to 
bribery «nd every other seductive art-naay, 
glorying'in.acts of the foulest treachery. Such 
was the army and such the means opposed by 
France t<^ a small band of brothers^ nnpro^ed 
i^h money >or arms, yet rich in fortitude and 
heroism, and seconded only by men experienced 
in foMign oppression. 

Nevertheless, they took the field-— agadn and 
again they net their enemies, and alternate 
defeat and victory was the consequence. The 
issue of this grand contest was long doubtful^ 
until diat soul-enkindling fire, which at first 
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animated the hearts of the few, spread itself 
throughout the whole of the Haytien people, 
when the scattered sufferers left their homes, 
submitted patiently to all the privations and 
hardships attendant on a severe service, braved 
the dangers of war, marched boldly on in the 
cause of liberty, and before an astonished 
world declared their independence; which they 
have since maintained in spite of the intrigues 
iud power of their enemies. 



THE END. 
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